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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 
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(Continued. ) 

XIX. NORMAN MACLEOD was born after the death of his father, 
) in 1706, and the estates were managed by his guardians until he 
| came of age, when, in addition to the family estates, he succeeded 
to a fortune, saved during his minority, of about £60,000. In an 
Account of the Highland Clans, written in 1725, Macleod is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a gentleman of the greatest estate of any of our High- 
land clans,” and we are informed, by the same authority, that in 
Skye, “in which place the most part of his numerous clan reside,” 
there “are a great number of gentlemen of good account ” among 
his followers. 

Norman was not infeft in the family estates, as heir to his 
father and grandfather, until November, 1731, and May, 1732, 
though he must have come of age five or six years before these 
dates. In the latter year he contested the County of Inverness 
for a seat in Parliament against Sir James Grant of Grant, Baronet, 
and was defeated. 

A letter from Norman Macleod to the Laird of Culloden, 
dated at Dunvegan, on the 19th of December, 1732, shows that a 
regular correspondence had been going on between the two, and 
that they were on the most friendly terms. After stating his in- 
tention of making Barons who could vote in the pending election, 
and expressing his contempt “for everyone of our shyre that 
won't on this occasion exert himself,” he proceeds—“ I won't re- 
peat what I spoke to you last harvest about getting the Custom 
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House of Hornwa (Stornoway), brought to Glenelg; but I tell 
you that, in spite of me, a great deal of brandy is run over this 
island and neighbourhood, which I assure you vexes me; and to 
show my good inclination for the quick sale of Ferintosh, procure 
in the meantime (which I am informed can be got) a warrant 
from the Commissioners of the Customs to me, and whom I ap- 
point, to seize vessels with contraband goods anywhere about 
Skye or Glenelg: and I'll warrant you an effectual stop shall be 
put to that mischievous trade; and without I can do little.” The 
people to be employed by Macleod, he said, would expect the 
same rewards for any seizures made by them, as were allowed to 
the regularly appointed commissioned officers of the Excise. 
Lord Lovat, writing to Culloden ten days later, says that 
“Duncan (President Forbes) has directed me how to write my 
answer to my cousin, Macleod, which (advice) I will follow and 
send you the letter with a flying seal.” Regarding his suit against 
Mackenzie Fraser of Fraserdale for restitution of the Lovat estates 
then going on, he says in the same letter, “If my cousin, Mac- 
leod, designs to interpose to make use of his interest. I think 
this is the time.” That Lovat thought highly of Macleod appears 
from a letter addressed by his lordship to Culloden, printed at 
pp. 129-30 of the Culloden papers, and dated, Edinburgh, 30th 
of January, 1733, in which he says, “ My cousin, the Laird of 
Macleod, is mighty kind in his letter to me; it is most certainly 
to you that I owe his good intentions to serve me, and live in 
great friendship with me; but he desires that nobody but you and 
your brother should know it; otherwise, that it will put him out of 
condition to serve me, because of the weakness and jealousies of 
those he has to do with. Macleod,” his lordship continues, “ is 
really a sweet-blooded young fellow, and has good sense and 
writes prettily. I wish with all my soul that this great affair were 
ended, that we might live in an affectionate and strict friendship 
together; since I am the nearest relation he has of his father and 
mother’s kindreds.” It would appear that they were not only on 
friendly terms, but that even thus early the crafty Lord Simon 
succeeded in corrupting Macleod and inducing him to join his 
lordship, Lord Grange, Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, and 
others, in abducting and cruelly treating the unfortunate Lady 
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Grange. The origin of this inhuman transaction is already well 
known. The principal instruments in carrying it out were John 
Macleod, advocate, Edinburgh, one of Norman’s relatives, and Mac- 
donald of Morar. The leading facts in connection with this lady’s 
strange and cruel experience in the Western Isles are as follows :— 
A secret association to promote the interests of the Chevalier 
existed in Scotland in 1731. Lord Grange, a brother of the Earl 
of Mar, and who had been made a Lord of Session in 1707, 
became Lord Justice Clerk in the latter years of Queen Anne’s 
reign, and in 1715 he had aided his brother both by his counsel 
and his wealth. His house was a frequent rendezvous to the 
disaffected gentry and nobility ; and his wife, who was not privy 
to the conspiracy, soon became suspicious of so many meetings 
in her house. With natural curiosity, she resolved to find out the 
secret of their proceedings, and accomplished her object by 
hiding herself under a sofa during one of the conferences. She 
is said to have been warmly attached to the ruling family ; while 
her love to her husband, who had always treated her with great 
harshness, was neither deep nor cordial. A quarrel—no rare oc- 
currence—took place between herself and Lord Grange, when she 
threatened to revenge herself upon him by disclosing his traitorous 
proceedings to the Government. He was too well acquainted 
with her violence and resolution to doubt that she would fulfil her 
promise ; and, seeing that his own safety and all his friends were 
at stake, he instantly called them together, to devise a remedy 
against the danger to which they were now open. It was at once 
agreed that Lady Grange should be locked up; that a report of 
her death should be circulated ; and that Macleod of Dunvegan 
and Macdonald of Sleat should be asked to receive her into their 
territories, and to place her in some remote, secluded spot where 
she would be no more heard of. The plan was at once carried 
into execution ; a mock funeral took place ; and she was by an 
out-of-the-way and devious route carried off to the West, where she 
was at first confined in the Castle of Island Tyrim, and afterwards 
in a small hut on the Macleod estates. Subsequently, when her 
discovery in Skye was feared, she was sent to the Island of 
Heiskar, on the west coast of North Uist, the property of Sir 
Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, where she was detained for nearly 
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two years. From there she was removed to the remote Island of 
St. Kilda, where she remained for seven years, absolutely unable 
to hold any communication with the outer world. She was then 
removed to Assynt, and from there back to Uist, and afterwards 
to Skye. While here, a second time, according to The New 
Statistical Account for the Parish of Duirinish, from which we take 
the main facts here given, “She fell on a very ingenious ex- 
pedient for communicating with her friends. The poor people 
among whom she lived were accustomed to manufacture their 
wool into yarn, which they annually sent in large clues to the 
Inverness market for sale. Lady Grange acquired the art of 
spinning, and, having possessed herself of writing material, she 
wrote a letter to one of her relatives, which she secretly enclosed 
in a clue of her own thread that was sent to the market along 
with others. The purchaser of the yarn forwarded the letter to 
its destination.” Her friends were filled with indignation, and 
instantly applied to the Government for her liberation. A 
Government sloop of war was sent to Skye to search for her. 
Her persecutors, on hearing this, sent her to the Cave of Idrigill, 
in Waternish. From here she was again sent to Uist, “the 
person who had the management of the boat having beside him 
a rope, with a running noose at one end, and a heavy stone at the 
other, to fix the noose round the prisoner’s neck, and to consign 
her immediately to the deep, should the sloop of war come in 
sight during the passage,” which was accomplished without such 
an atrocious murder. She was kept in Uist for some time, and 
when all danger disappeared from the Government search, she 
was again brought back to Waternish, on the Macleod estates, 
for a time immured in the Cave of Idrigill, and afterwards allowed 
to go at large among the people. By this time her reason gave 
way, and she roamed about among the natives as an idiot, living 
on the charity of the people, “until, at length, she was overcome 
with misery and disease, and closed her chequered life at Idrigill, 
in Waternish, in the month of May, 1745. She was secretly 
buried in the Church-yard of Trumpan.”* Extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken in connection with her funeral. While her 
remains were thus secretly buried at Trumpan, a public funeral 
* Cameron’s History and Traditions of the Isle of Skye. 
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took place in the Church-yard of Duirinish of a coffin filled with 
sods, with great form, and accompanied by the usual crowd of 
people, specially invited on this occasion, attending interments in 
the Highlands. The grave itself would never thus, it was thought, 
bear witness against her cruel and inhuman persecutors, among 
whom, we fear, it must be recorded that Norman Macleod was 
one of the chief. 

Norman, in 1741, again contested the County of Inverness, 
with Sir James Grant of Grant, when he defeated his opponent. 
He represented his native County in Parliament for fourteen 
years, from 1741 to 1754. He undoubtedly encouraged Prince 
Charles to come over from France in 1745, though he afterwards, 
mainly by the influence of Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, 
refused to join him and ultimately fought against him. Miss 
Macleod of Macleod, Dunvegan Castle, remembers having seen 
in the Macleod charter chest an interesting correspondence 
between the Prince and Macleod, in which the latter invited 
His Royal Highness “to come over several months before he 
arrived,” but the letters have since unfortunately disappeared, and 
the family knows nothing as to where they have gone to. Keeping 
this correspondence in mind, it is not surprising that Macleod who 
was in the confidence of the Prince, should have been able to 
convey the earliest intelligence of his arrival in the Western Isles 
to the representatives of the Government. As soon as His Royal 
Highness landed at Lochnanuagh, he sent young Clanranald, and 
Allan Macdonald, brother of Kinloch-Moidart, to request Mac- 
leod and Macdonald of Sleat to join him with their followers. 
These messengers found both chiefs at Dunvegan Castle. They 
refused to join, Macleod excusing himself on the ground that the 
Prince did not bring along with him the auxiliaries which he led 
the island chiefs to believe would have accompanied him from 
France. Norman was not, however, satisfied with his breach of 
promise and refusal to join the Prince, but he immediately, on the 
departure of the messengers, sent the following letter, printed in 
the Culloden Papers, to Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, which was, as already stated, the first 
intimation the Government received of the arrival of the Prince in 
the Highlands :— 
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My dearest Lord,—To my no small surprise, it is certain that 
the pretended Prince of Wales is come in the coast of South 
Uist and Barra, and has since been hovering on parts of the coast 
of the Mainland that is between the point of Ardnamurchan and 
Glenelg. He has but one ship of which he is aboard; she 
mounts about 16 or 18 guns. He has about thirty Irish or 
French officers with him, and one Sheridan, who is called his 
governor. The Duke of Athole’s brother is the only man of any 
sort of note (that once belonged to this country) that I can hear 
of that is along with him. His view, I need not tell you, was, to 
raise all the Highlands to assist him, etc. Sir Alex. Macdonald 
and I not only gave no sort of countenance to these people, but 
we used all the interest we had with our neighbours to follow the 
same prudent method ; and I am persuaded we have done it with 
such success, that not one man of any consequence north of the 
Grampians will give any sort of assistance to this mad rebellious 
attempt. How far you think we acted properly, I shall long to 
know; but this is certain, we did it as our duty and for the best, 
for in the present situation of affairs in Europe, I should have 
been sorry to see anything like disaffection to the Government 
appear, though even so trivial; or that there was occasion to 
march a single company to quell it, which now I hope and dare- 
say there is not. 

As it can be of no use to the public to know whence you have 
this information, it is, I fancy, needless to mention either of us, 
but this we leave in your own breast, as you are a much better 
judge of what is or is not proper to be done. I have written to 
no one else ; and as our friendship and confidence in you is with- 
out reserve, so we doubt not of your supplying our defects properly. 
Sir Alex. is here, and has seen this scrawl.—I ever am, most 
faithfully, yours, 

(Signed) NORMAND MACLEOD. 

Dunvegan, 3rd August, 1745. 

The Lord President, etc. 

P.S.—Last night I had the pleasure of yours of the 25th. A 
thousand thanks for your advice ; but I am in good health by the 
very means you mention, moderate exercise and regularity, with- 
out starving. Young Clanranald has been here with us, and has 
given us all possible assurances of his prudence, etc. 


Sir Alexander Macdonald followed this letter by another dated 
at Tallisker eight days later, on the 11th of August, and in which he 
refers to the foregoing letter from Macleod, concluding by declaring 
—I pledge Macleod in writing for him and myself”—to the 
Government. On the 19th of the same month the Lord President 
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answered Sir Alexander's letter, saying that his own and Mac- 
leod’s conduct gave him “ very great satisfaction.” 

On the 17th of August Macleod wrote to the Lord President 
another letter, from Sconsar, in which he acknowledges receipt 
there of the reply from President Forbes to his former letter, 
while on his way “armless and alone, to prevent his people in 
Glenelg from being prevailed upon by their neighbours, the 
Macdonalds of Knoydart, to join the Prince.” He then details 
the number of arms, officers, and men that His Royal Highness 
has along with him, and intimates that he is to raise his standard 
at Glenfinnan on the following Monday, “and,” Macleod says, “as I 
am pretty sure of information from thence you shall know it.” 
He knew “from Lord Lovat’s forwardness to serve the Govern- 
ment” that he would not join, though he afterwards lost his head 
for doing so. “Sir Alexa. Macdonald and I,” he continues, 
“can easily raise from 1500 to 2000 men for the King’s service if 
they are wanted ; and I am sure we are willing ; but then some 
of our ships would require to land that number of arms here ; else 
1800 staves, with about 200 guns and swords would make but a 
foolish figure.” Notwithstanding the position taken up by their 
Chief, many of his men, who were indignant at his conduct, joined 
the Prince and offered their services, some of their leaders offer- 
ing to return to Skye and raise as many of the clan as they could. 
Macleod of Swordland undertook to take the fort of Bernera in 
Glenelg, and to raise a hundred men, but. the influence of the 
Chief proved too strong for him, and he did not succeed in either 
undertaking. There is no doubt that Macleod’s conduct was at 
first largely governed by Lord Lovat as well as by Sir Alexander 
Macdonald of Sleat. On the 7th of October, 1745, Lovat writes 
to the Lord President, inclosing “a letter from my dear cousin, 
and your real friend, the Laird of Macleod,” and on the same day 
the President acknowledges receipt, saying that ‘both letters 
breathe what I should expect to meet with from both, stark love 
and kindness,” and using other expressions which go to show that 
he and Macleod were on very confidential and friendly terms. 

After the victory of the Highland army at Prestonpans, the 
Prince, on the 24th of September, sent Alexander Macleod of 
Muiravonside to Skye to urge upon Macleod and Sir Alexander 
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Macdonald to join him, with their clansmen, and that their past 
conduct would be imputed, not to any disloyalty, but to the pri- 
vate manner in which he came to Scotland, without any of the 
promised aid in men and money from France. Sir Alexander 
again unhesitatingly refused to move, but it appears that Macleod 
wavered under the argumentative eloquence of the solicitations of 
his relative, and, while on a visit to Lord Lovat, he agreed to meet 
the Frasers, under the Master of Lovat, at Corryarrick on the 
15th of October, at the head of his men. On his return to Skye, 
he was, however, prevailed upon by Sir Alexander Macdonald to 
stop at home. It would appear that Macleod was taking lessons 
in duplicity from old Simon, whose son, the Master, his Lordship 
craftily resolved, should join the Prince, while the old fox himself 
should still pretend to be loyal to the Government. It would appear 
from the following letter that he not only advised Macleod to 
follow this example, but that young Macleod, at the head of his 
clansmen, had actually gone as far on his way as Beaufort. 
Macleod writes to the Lord-President from Dunvegan on the 
23rd of October, 1745, a letter, in which he says :— 

“ By the end of next week Talisker, who has just got a son, 
will be ready to move, and I will by that time have a body of 
300 men, so disposed here that they can move on a day’s notice. 
Sir Alexander has sent to Uist for his Captain, and I am very 
hopeful he will be ready as soon as Talisker, or very quickly after. 
The behaviour of my son’s men vexes me tothe soul; they were 
entering an outhouse of Lovat’s and sent to the Master’s rendez- 
vous. Sandy Macleod is still here, waiting to see his uncle from 


Harris ; he has made some attempts to raise rebellion against the 
knight and me here, but with very bad success.” 


Only a week before Lovat wrote to the President, intimating 
that his son marched at the head of his men to join the 
Prince, and it would have been seen that Macleod was with Lovat 
on the 15th, two days previously, and that between that date and 
the 23rd of the same month, young Macleod had reached Lovat’s 
country, on his way to join the “ Master's rendezvous” on the 
march to join the Highland army under Prince Charles. 
Whether young Macleod joined the Frasers, or what became of 
himself and his men, we have not been able to ascertain, but they 
do not appear to have joined the Prince. 
(To be continued.) 
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SMUGGLING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
[By JOHN MACDONALD, SUPERVISOR.] 





( Continued.) 


I ADMIT that some are driven to engage in smuggling by dire 
poverty. Necessity has no law, and constant grinding poverty 
leads a man to many things of which he cannot approve. “My 
poverty, and not my will, consents,” was the apology of the poor 
apothecary of Mantua when he sold the poison to Romeo. 
‘* These movin’ things ca’d wives and weans 
Wad move the very heart of stanes,” 

pleaded Burns when forced to allow “clarty barm to stain his 
laurels.” Agur prayed to be delivered from poverty, “lest I be 
poor and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” The 
hardships and temptations of the abject poor are terrible, and God 
forbid we should at any time become so unhuman in our dealings 
with them as to shut up the bowels of our compassion, or forget 
to temper justice with mercy. I state frankly that the highest 
sense of duty would hardly sustain me in suppressing the 
smugglers on the West Coast, unless I had also a strong and 
deep conviction that if I could dissuade or prevent them from 
engaging in smuggling, I would be doing them the greatest 
possible service. When arguing with one of these smugglers, as 
to the evil and dishonesty of his ways, he replied, ‘The village 
merchant has kept my family and self alive for the last twelve 
months, and would you blame me if I made an effort to pay him 
something? There is no fishing and no work, and what am I to 
do?” Here was an appeal to the common feeling of manhood 
which no one could answer. This year another smuggler, 
whose wife is physically and mentally weak, and whose children 
are quite young, said to me in touching tones, “If we are to 
be hunted like this, either get something for me to do or cuir an 
gunna rium—shoot me.” This was bad enough, but I can tell 
you something that affected me even more. The officers were 
passing a certain township just as a brewing was in operation. 
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They noticed movements which aroused their suspicions, but as 
the evening was growing dark they made no search for the bothy, 
and walked on as if they had observed nothing. On passing by 
an old woman with a creel, sitting on a stone, they heard sounds, 
half sighs, half groans, which were doubtless inarticulate expres- 
sions of gratitude and thankfulness that the gaugers had not 
observed the bothy. Poor, old, deluded woman! Little did she 
know that the gaugers had quietly taken their bearings and laid 
their plans. Having given the smugglers time to get into full 
working order, they returned and destroyed the bothy with its 
full compliment of brewing utensils and materials. These things 
grieve me much. However deluded and wrong a man may be, 
we cannot help respecting a determined effort to make the best of 
things, if they cannot be altered; and the circumstances of the 
poor people on the West Coast are not easily changed for the 
better. Their abject poverty, their enforced idleness during a 
long inclement winter, the wildness and remoteness of the 
localities where they reside, are all temptations to engage in 
anything that may be profitable and exciting. There can be 
no doubt that smuggling, when successful, is profitable in a 
pecuniary sense. Barley can be this year bought for 23s. a 
quarter, from which can be obtained some 14 or 16 gallons 
of whisky, which can be sold at 18s. or 20s. a gallon. Allowing 
for all contingencies, payment of carriage, liberal consumption 
during manufacture, and generous treatment of friends and neigh- 
bours, some £8 or £10 can be netted from an outlay of 23s. 
This is no doubt a great temptation. In addition to the very 
poor, two other classes engage in smuggling, with whom there 
can be no sympathy whatever. The ne’er-do-well professional 
smuggler, who is entirely regardless as to the right or wrong 
of the illegal traffic, and well-to-do people, who engage in the 
traffic through sheer wantonness, just for the romance of the thing, 
on the principle that “stolen waters are sweet.” I know a few of 
both classes. Their conduct is highly reprehensible, and their 
example most pernicious to their poorer neighbours. 

With the smuggler I class the purchaser of the wretched stuff. 
He aids and abets, becomes a partner in guilt, and is equally 
tainted. Without a ready market the smuggler’s occupation 
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would be gone, and no small share of the dishonesty attaches to 
the purchaser. Whoever buys for gain, or to gratify a debased 
sentiment, is encouraging the smuggler in his lawless ways at the 
risk of loss and penalty. David would not drink the water 
brought from the Well of Bethlehem at the risk of his three 
mighty men’s lives, but the drinkers of smuggled whisky are 
actually draining the moral and physical life-blood of the poor 
smuggler. Both the legitimate trader and the Revenue suffer by 
this illegal traffic. The trader has no remedy, but the taxpayer 
must make up every penny of which the Revenue is defrauded. 
If the general community would engage in frauds of this kind, 
the whole country would become demoralised. Integrity and 
honesty, the very foundation of society, would be sapped, and the 
whole would collapse into chaos. Something like this on a small 
scale actually occurs in some of the townships on the West 
Coast. A few successful runs cause envy and jealousy, and when- 
ever a detection is made some one is blamed for giving informa- 
tion. Mutual confidence and friendliness disappear, and every 
one distrusts and suspects his neighbour, until the little township 
becomes a sort of pandemonium. Even families are victims of 
dissensions. I know a case where father and mother are opposed 
to a son who engages in smuggling, and two cases where wives 
disapprove of their husbands engaging in smuggling, but. en- 
treaties and warnings are disregarded. 

Some six years ago we were hoping such a deplorable state 
of things was fast passing away, but since the abolition of the 
Malt Tax in 1880, there has been a marked revival of smuggling 
in the Highlands. Prior to 1880, the manufacture of malt, which 
occupied from 14 to 20 days, was illegal except by licensed 
traders, and during the manufacture the smuggler was liable to 
detection. Malt can now be made openly, or be bought from 
brewers, distillers, or malt dealers, so that the illicit distiller is 
liable to detection only during the four, five, or six days he is en- 
gaged in brewing and distilling. This very much facilitates illicit 
distillation, and increases the difficulty of making detections and 
arrests. This has doubtlessly been the direct and principal cause 
of the revival, but it has been indirectly helped by the injudicious 
and indiscriminate reduction of the Preventive Force in the 
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Highlands immediately prior to 1880. During some _ years 
previously few detections had been made, and, for economical 
reasons, the staff was reduced, so that in 1880, on the abolition of 
the Malt Tax, those who engaged in smuggling had it pretty 
much their own way. The reduction of the Preventive Staff was 
not only a short-sighted policy, but a serious blunder. The old 
smugglers were fast dying out, and if the Preventive Force had 
been kept up, neither they nor younger men would have 
attempted illicit distillation again. Since 1880 a fresh generation 
of smugglers has been trained, and time, hard work, and money 
will be required to suppress the evil. Indeed, in some places it 
will only die out with the men. The fear of being removed from 
their holdings has had much influence in limiting illicit distilla- 
tion, and I very much dread a reaction when security of tenure has 
been obtained under the Crofters’ Act. I feel so strongly on this 
point that, with all my objection to landlord restrictions, I would 
gladly have seen a stringent prohibition against smuggling em- 
bodied in the Act. We need not look for complete cessation until 
the material condition of the people is improved. It is to be hoped 
the day of deliverance is now near at hand. But much can be 
done in various ways. The hollowness and falsity of the mis- 
chievous sentiment which has been fostered round about 
smuggled whisky, can be exposed. Its necessarily inferior if not 
deleterious character can be pointed out. All interested in the 
material, physical, and moral elevation of the Highland people 
should seriously consider that the habitual evasion of law, whether 
statute or moral, has an influence so demoralising, so destructive 
to the best and highest feelings of a man’s nature, that smuggling 
must be utterly ruinous to the character of those who engage in 
it or connive at it. Teachers, clergymen, and indeed all, can do 
much to present illicit practices in their true light, and render 
them unpopular and distasteful. Much can be done by educat- 
ing the young and giving their thoughts a turn and taste for hon- 
est work, and when chance offers, providing them with situations, 
We could almost afford to let the old smugglers die in their sin, 
but the influence of their example on the young is simply awful. 
I very much regret having to state that the Highland clergy, 
with one exception, are guilty of the grossest neglect and in- 
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difference in this matter. Like Gallio, they care for none of those 
things. I understand that smuggglers are formally debarred 
irom the Communion Table in one Highland parish, but this is 
the extent of clerical interference, and the clergy cannot be held 
guiltless as regards smuggling. Highlanders have many things 
laid to their charge which require to be explained and justified. 
The Gaelic Society has among its objects the vindication of the char- 
acter of the Gaelic people, and the futherance of their interests, 
and I make no apology for appealing to them individually and 
collectively to use their influence and efforts to free the Highland 
people from the stigma of lawlessness and dishonesty, and from 
the inevitable demoralisation which are inseparable from illicit 
distillation, azas smuggling. 
Dingwall. JOHN MACDONALD. 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS—THEIR SOCIAL 
AND LITERARY HISTORY—1775-1832. 
[By PRovost MACANDREW.] 





( Continued.) 
ON the subject of the literature of the Highlands my remarks 
must be brief, and in the aspect in which I look at it the subject is 
not extensive. If I claimed as Highland literature the writings of 
all men of Highland descent it would be necessary to review the 
literature of Europe from the times of George Buchanan—if not 
from the earlier time of the wandering Scottish and Irish monks 
and missionaries of the sixth and seventh centuries—to the times 
of Sir James Mackintosh and of Macaulay. But those earlier 
scholars wrote in Latin and the later writers in English, and 
while their genius was no doubt inspired by their Celtic blood, 
their literature was the outcome of a foreign culture. To come 
lower, I might claim such writers as actually lived and wrote in 
the Highlands, and among these would be, first, Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan, whose letters from the mountains are redolent of the dis- 
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trict from which they are issued, and bear in every line the 
impress of Highland instruction, and the most charming prose 
idyll in the language, and give a picture of a Highland home and 
its surroundings, its inmates and neighbours, their joys and 
sorrows, which show that in the upper district of Badenoch in 
the latter end of last century life passed with more peace, and joy, 
and real happiness than, I fear, is common in any part of the 
Highlands now. And second would be the Baroness Nairne, 
with her touching domestic history, and her singular temperament, 
which made her, the child of an ultra-Jacobite family, brought up 
under the influence of her grandfather, who had been out in the 
Forty-five, an Episcopalian and the writer of the Laird of Cock- 
pen, shun the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, although she 
lived in Edinburgh for many years during the time of his fame, 
because he had, as she thought, cast ridicule on the Covenanters, 
and in her later days, although she still remained an Episcopalian, 
to live in close intimacy with the last Duchess of Gordon and the 
leaders of the Disruption. But these, Highland as they were, 
wrote in English, and their writings never were current among 
the body of the Highland people. 

In the short space at my disposal, I prefer, therefore, to glance 
at what really was the popular literature of the Highlands during 
the time of which we are treating, and which necessarily, there- 
fore, was written in Gaelic. 

In very early times the Gaelic was a literary language, that is 
to say, it was used by learned and cultivated men, as the vehicle 
of the expression of their thoughts and feelings on all subjects, 
and in Ireland it continued to be so used until comparatively late 
times; but in recent times, and particularly during the period of 
which I am speaking, it cannot, in this sense, be said to have been 
so in Scotland. There have been many learned men who knew 
Gaelic, and many learned Gaelic scholars, but there has been no 
class of learned or literary men who used the language for all 
literary purposes. Such original compositions as we have are all 
poetical and mostly lyrical. Of Gaelic poets during the period of 
which I am writing, there have been a fair array, and their songs 
and poems are very beautiful, but they all belong to that earlier 
stage of literature when the song or poem is the result of natural 
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poetical feeling and genius, and not the result of literary culture, 
and this is evidenced by the circumstance that some of the best 
poets of this time could not write—such, for instance, are Duncan 
Ban Macintyre and Rob Donn Mackay—and that the poetry cir- 
culated more by oral repetition from mouth to mouth than by 
printed books. Some of the later Gaelic poets were, no doubt, 
educated and cultivated men, as were the bards of the older time, 
but it was only such of their compositions as caught the popular 
ear, and were learned and repeated, that really circulated among 
the people, and the literature of this time may be classed along 
with that older literature which really formed the intellectual food 
of the Highland people as oral and traditional. And this brings 
us to that older literature, and to the circumstances which led to 
its discovery, so to speak, to the learned world, and to the preser- 
vation of such of it as we now have. 

Obviously no account of the literature of the Highlands during 
this period would be complete without some notice of the Ossianic 
controversy and of its results. The poems attributed to Ossian 
came to light, and the controversy originated from what appears 
a very simple and natural incident. 

In the autumn of 1759, John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” 
was residing at Moffat. He had heard from Adam Ferguson, the 
predecessor of Dugald Stewart in the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh, a native of Perthshire—and who had a sufficient 
knowledge of Gaelic to have been in his youth ordained to the 
ministry earlier than was usual, in order that he might act as 
chaplain to the 42nd Regiment—that there were in the Highlands 
remains of ancient poetry in the Gaelic language. Mr. Home had 
long been on the look-out for some of these, or some person who 
could give an account of them. At Moffat he met a young man, 
named James Macpherson, who was then residing there in the capa- 
city of tutor to young Graham of Balgowan. Mr. Home found Mac- 
pherson to be intelligent and a good classical scholar, and, on ques- 
tioning, he found that he had in his possession several pieces of ancient 
Gaelic poetry. Mr. Macpherson was persuaded to translate one of 
these—a poem on the death of Oscar. Mr. Home was so much 
pleased with this that he persuaded Macpherson to translate more. 
These were shown to Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk, who paid Home a 
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visit at Moffat, and they both agreed that here was a precious dis- 
covery, and that it ought to be published to the world. Mr. 
Home carried these pieces to Edinburgh, and showed them to 
Dr. Blair—then the great arbiter of literary merit in Scotland—to 
Adam Ferguson, Dr. Robertson, and Lord Elibank, who were no 
less pleased with them than Home and Carlyle had been, and the 
result was that Macpherson was persuaded to publish a volume 
of “ Fragments of Antient Poetry Collected in the Highlands,” to 
which Dr. Blair wrote an introduction. This volume attracted 
universal attention, and as Macpherson had stated that there was 
much more of such poetry in existence in the Highlands, he was 
with some difficulty persuaded to undertake the collection of it, 
and a subscription was raised in Edinburgh to defray the expense 
of a journey by him over the Highlands and Islands for this pur- 
pose. Macpherson accordingly, in the summer and autumn of 
1760, did journey through the Highlands and Islands collecting 
such manuscripts as could be got, and taking down from oral 
recitation such poems as could be repeated by persons with whom 
he came in contact. On his return he resided some months in 
Badenoch, his native county, in the house of Mr. Gallie, the 
clergyman there, and occupied himself in translating the manu- 
scripts he had collected and the poems which he had taken down 
from recitation. He afterwards came to Edinburgh, where he 
resided for some time under the roof of Dr. Blair, and continued 
his work under his eye and under the eye of Dr. Ferguson and 
others ; and ultimately he went to London, and in 1762 published 
Fingal, an Epic in six books, and in the following year Temora 
and other poems. These poems were represented by Mac- 
pherson to be the genuine works of Ossian, the son of Finn or 
Fingal, a poet and warrior, said to have lived and composed and 
sung or recited them in the third century, and to have been 
contemporary with the Roman Emperor Caracalla; to have been 
found by him in the Highlands; and translated by him from the 
original Gaelic into the English which was given to the world. 
Here was certainly a startling announcement, and it soon 
attracted the attention of literary men all over the world. 
That fragments of ancient poetry in the Gaelic language existed 
in the Highlands was readily admitted, but the announcement 
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that Epic poems, such as Fingal and Temora, were composed 
among a people so rude and barbarous as the Caledonians were 
supposed to have been at the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, and preserved among a rude and unlettered people for 1400 
years, was not readily to be accepted by the learned world. On 
the contrary, it was rudely assailed, and a controversy arose which 
raged throughout the whole period of which we are treating, and, 
indeed, still continues, as to the authenticity of these poems, and 
as to the part which Macpherson had in their composition. As a 
rule, Scotsmen have taken one side, and many of them have 
maintained, and still maintain, that these are the genuine works 
of Ossian, and that Macpherson did no more than collect the 
scattered fragments and unite them again in their original form ; 
on the other hand, it was maintained that Macpherson found no 
more in the Highlands than the names and some of the stories ; 
that the poems were his own composition, and that his putting 
them forth as the works of Ossian was an impudent literary 
forgery. On the English side, so to speak, in the earlier days of 
the controversy the most prominent man was Dr. Johnson. It 
is supposed that he was induced to take his famous journey to 
the Hebrides in order to enquire into the authenticity of Ossian, 
and into the truth of the existence of second sight; and General 
Macleod says that, while he evidently did not desire to be 
convinced about Ossian, he was very anxious to be convinced on 
the subject of second sight. On one occasion he was asked 
whether he thought any living man could have written the poems 
which Macpherson published, and replied, “ Yes, sir; many men, 
many women, and many children.” And in answer to Boswell, 
who made some remark about its being wrong of Macpherson to 
publish an Epic in six books, if he had not found it in that state, 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, sir; and to ascribe it to a time, too, when the High- 
lands knew nothing of books or of six, or, perhaps, even got the 
length of counting six.” When, in the journal of his tour, he 
expressed his entire disbelief in the authenticity of the poems, 
Macpherson sent him a challenge, to which he sent the following 
famous reply :— 

“Mr. James Macpherson,—I received your foolish and im- 
pudent letter. Any violence offered me I shall do my best to 
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repel; and what I cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me. 
I hope I never shall be deterred from detecting what I think a 
cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. What would you have me 
retract? I thought your book an imposture; I think it an impos- 
ture still, For this opinion I have given my reasons to the 
public, which I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy; your 
abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable; and what I 
hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you 
shall say, but to what you shall prove. You may print this if you 
will, “SAM. JOHNSON.” 


The controversy, in fact, has created a literature in itself; but 
it would be impossible to give any account of this literature here, 
As is usual in controversy, both sides went farther than was justi- 
fiable, and I think most persons who have considered the question 
calmly are now satisfied that Ossian, who is represented as con- 
temporary with Cuchullin in the first century, as fighting with the 
Romans in the third, and as disputing with St. Patrick in the fifth, 
cannot be accepted as an historical personage, but that a great deal 
of poetry attributed to him was current in the Highlands from the 
earliest time, and that either by Macpherson or by some prede- 
cessor, whose work he found, the poems were, some time after 
the Reformation, put into the present form. The part which 
Macpherson or the previous compiler had in the work will now 
never be accurately known, and it can hardly be doubted that 
Macpherson wilfully mystified the subject, for he undoubtedly 
procured several Gaelic manuscripts of ancient date, which were 
seen by various people, and represented by him to contain the 
poems he was translating, which were not found after his death, 
and have disappeared. This, at all events, is clear, that either by 
Macpherson or some one else, these poems were either collected 
or composed, and that they are Gaelic poems of great genius and 
of a very high order of poetry. 

Apart from their own merit or authenticity, the publication of the 
poems did this service, that it caused inquiry to be made for any 
genuine remains of ancient poetry which might exist in the High- 
lands. Dr. Blair made inquiries at all clergymen of his acquaint- 
ance, and later, in 1800, the Highland Society, which did not then 
confine its operations entirely to agriculture and stock-raising, cir- 

culated inquiries all over the Highlands, and the evidence collected 
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by both was published, along with an elaborate report by Henry 
Mackenzie, author of the Man of Feeling, in 1805. In this way, 
and by the efforts of private collectors, and the discovery of old 
manuscripts, especially that of the Dean of Lismore, written about 
1530, it has been established that there existed in the Highlands 
a great quantity, both oral and written, of ancient songs and 
poems, much of which was attributed to the blind bard, Ossian, 
and his brother, Fergus, and much of this has been collected and 
preserved. But not only was it established that the poetry existed, 
but what is more important, that it was the common property of 
the people, and that in the castle of the Chief, the house of the 
tacksman, and the bothy of the clansman and retainer, the com- 
mon amusement of the winter evenings was the repetition of these 
poems by bards and others. Here, then, we have another great 
branch of the popular literature of the Highland people, but there 
was yet a third. 

The whole literature of a people can hardly be poetical or 
heroical, and accordingly we find that concurrently with this 
heroic poetry a literature of prose tales and legends. These did 
not attract attention so early as the poetry, but in recent years 
Mr. Campbell of Islay set himself diligently to collect what 
remained of them ; and what he has done makes us regret that the 
persons appealed to by Dr. Blair and the Highland Society did 
not adopt his method. He was not content with general state- 
ments that such and such persons could repeat so many stories, as 
many of these persons could, but he set himself, and got able and 
competent assistants to set themselves to search out the persons who 
could tell any of these stories, and to write them down in Gaelic as 
they were repeated. The stories which he thus collected he has 
given to the world in four volumes, published in 1860 and 1862. 
Many of these stories relate to the Feinne, and many of them are 
Highland editions of fairy tales and legends, which are the 
common property of the Aryan race. But what is interesting to 
us with reference to the subject I am at present treating of is, that 
they also formed part of the living popular literature of the High- 
land people of all classes, at the beginning and during a great part 
of the period of which we are treating, and in odd corners of the 
remote islands they may still to some extent exist. 
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Here, then, is a very considerable literature entering into the 
life of the people, constituting their intellectual food, and giving 
the materials from which they formed their ideals of manhood and 
of womanhood. It is interesting therefore to consider its char- 
acter. And first among its characteristics and as regards all the 
really ancient literature, all that is attributed to Ossian and his 
contemporaries and the tales, I would place its crystal purity and 
delicacy of thought and feeling and expression. This, especially 
when it is contrasted with the frequent and sometimes very gross 
courseness of the later poets, is very striking and very pleasing. Next 
I would place the high and chivalrous tone of feeling and expres- 
sion, and the high ideal of manhood and of womanhood, which is 
given in the heroes and heroines, in Finn, and Oscar, and Gaul, 
and Diarmid, and all the other heroes; in Deirdre, Darthula, 
Agandecca, Everallin, and other heroines. The hero is of course 
a warrior, and first of virtues is martial prowess and courage ; 
but he is no mere fighter, he is not only great of stature and brave 
of heart, but he is also courteous, generous, just, truthful, honour- 
able, gentle to women, and faithful in love. The heroine is 
beautiful, but she is more, she is gentle, loving, devoted. I doubt 
if in any literature there has been developed a higher ideal of 
either manhood or womanhood than we find here. I will give 
one example, in the shape of a few extracts from a poem about 
Fingal, preserved by Dean Macgregor and translated by the late 
Mr. Thomas Maclauchlan, and I may premise that the translation 
is literal and line for line, so that it is as poetry seen under every 
possible disadvantage. 


Generous, just, 
Despised a lie ; 


Of ready deeds ; 
To women mild ; 





" : i A giant he: 
a — ; The fields delight. 
A righteous judge— Three hundred battles 
Firm his rule, He bravely fought. 
Polished his mien. With miser’s mind, 
Who knew but victory ; From none withheld ; 
Who is like him Anything false 
In fight or song ? His lips ne’er spoke ; 
Resists the foe He never grudged, 
In house or field. No, never, Finn, 
Marble his skin, A noble house 
The rose his cheek, Was that of Finn; 
Blue was his eye, No grudge, nor boast, 
His hair like gold— Babbling, nor sham— 
All men’s trust. No man despised 


Of noble mind, | Among the Feinn. 
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Such, then, was the great body of the oral literature on which 
the minds of our forefathers were fed, and I think we find it 
reflected in the national character. The noble, manly, and 
courteous bearing, the devotion to chief and clan, and king and 
country, or whatever was looked to as higher or deserving of 
devotion ; the chivalrous fidelity to an exiled line of kings, and to 
a fugitive and hunted prince, the marked courage which all down 
the course of history have distinguished the race, are surely 
what might have been expected from those who, in infancy, 
were lulled to sleep by the plaintive wailing of Deirdre for her 
beloved Albyn, and whose youth and manhood were fired by 
songs of the daring, and prowess, and chivalry, and courtesy, of the 
high-souled heroes of the Feinne. 

But, alas! within the time of which we are now speaking, all 
this literature has disappeared as a living influence among the 
people. The schoolmaster has taught another language, the 
clergy, from the time of the Reformation, and for reasons which 
are not easy to discern, persistently discouraged the native litera- 
ture, and it has fled to the library-shelves of the well-to-do and 
the educated, or to the very remotest corners of the Outer 
Hebrides. The bard and the story-teller are no longer welcome 
guests at the winter fireside; the charm which their recitations 
gave to life is gone, and the old ideals no longer exist. This is 
an enormous loss to any people, and we should see to it that 
the want which has been left is supplied with something equally 
good and noble, and that the grand old national type is not 
degraded by the Highlander having no higher ideal than himself, 
and no higher aspiration than to supply his material wants. 


H. C. MACANDREW. 
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THE CELTIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


REPLY BY PROVOST MACANDREW TO FATHER CHISHOLM. 


AFTER a long silence, Father Chisholm has returned to this 
subject, and with an amount of heat which has induced him to 
withdraw from the calm consideration of an historical subject, and 
to introduce personalities into the controversy. For instance, 
he characterises me as a man who cannot see the difference 
between matters of faith and matters of discipline, as one who 
evolves historical facts out of his own imagination, and as one who 
has not read the authorities which he quotes. Nothing is to be 
gained by personalities, however, and I pass these matters over, 
merely remarking that the subjects we are discussing are 1200 
years old, and that I, at least, am interested in them from an his- 
torical, and not from an ecclesiastically polemical point of view. 
Farther, however, Father Chisholm’s heat has prevented him 
from stating fairly the point in dispute between us. He says that 
my contention and proof reduced to a syllogism is this—“ The 
Columban Church was ruled by an Abbot, who was not neces- 
sarily a Bishop. But this alone is sufficient to constitute her a 
Church entirely different from any other Church before or after, 
Therefore, she was entirely different from the Church of Rome.” 
I will not stop to discuss the logical perfection of the syllogism 
which Father Chisholm has evolved out of my papers, but your 
readers who have read the previous papers may be surprised 
to learn that it entirely mis-states my case. In my first paper, 
which was published in your numbers for January and Feb- 
ruary last, and which, to my surprise, provoked contradiction 
from Fathers Hunter and Chisholm, all I directly stated was 
that the Columban Church was “a monastic tribal Church, not 
subject to the jurisdiction of Bishops.” In my reply to Father 
Chisholm’s first paper, published in your number for June last, I 
said that in my original paper it was certainly implied that the 
Columban Church was “a separate and distinct Church, and that 
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it was not subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, or of 
the Church over which he presided.” To these two propositions 
I distinctly confined myself, and in proof of the separateness and 
distinctness of the Church, as apart from the question of jurisdic- 
tion, 1 adduced and founded on—not the one fact of the Church 
being governed by an Abbot—but the following four facts (1), 
that the Columban Church grew up and developed in isolation 
from the Church of Rome for a hundred years; (2), that it de- 
veloped and perfected a distinct form of ecclesiastical polity and 
organisation ; (3), that it felt that it had, and exercised a separate 
mission ; and (4), that it had peculiar customs and observances. 
These four points are most distinctly stated in my paper, and it is 
not fair of Father Chisholm to represent me as relying entirely on 
one of them. Whether these distinctions are sufficient, apart from 
the question of jurisdiction, to show that the Church was a distinct 
and separate one may be a question, but they are sufficient at 
least to mark it off and distinguish it. 

My second proposition is that the Columban Church did not 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome or the 
Church over which he presided. This, perhaps, is the essential 
question, and to this the greater part of my last paper was 
devoted. Father Chisholm dwells on the question of “faith,” and 
he would appear to hold that a difference in some essential 
matter of faith is necessary to constitute a distinct Church. In that 
view. and in a sense it may be said there is only one Christian 
Church. I speak, however, of a Church in the ordinary sense of 
an ecclesiastical organisation with a central authority possessing 
jurisdictions over its members in matters of faith and discipline. 
There is no difference in faith between the Free Church and the 
Established Church of Scotland, nor is there a difference in their 
ecclesiastical polity, and yet they are separate and distinct 
Churches. So are the Episcopal Churches of England and 
Scotland. The two latter are in the closest union, and yet the 
one has no jurisdiction or authority over the other, and either 
might of its own authority adopt a new creed or abolish an old 
one without reference to the other; yet the Church of Scotland 
acknowledges the Church of England as the Mother Church, as 
does also the Episcopal Church of the United States. On the 
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other hand, the Episcopal Churches of the Colonies are not 
separate Churches, but branches of the Church of England. 

In my last paper I instanced seven cases in which the ecclesias- 
tics of the Scottish, Irish, and British (Welsh) Churches refused to 
acknowledge the authority of Rome, and it seems to me that they 
are all directly to the point and conclusive. It is true that the 
test question was generally about the observance of Easter. 
Father Chisholm says this was a small matter, was not a matter 
of faith, that the Celtic mode of computation came originally 
from Rome, and so forth. I have throughout admitted that this 
matter was in itself of no importance. If Father Chisholm will 
read my first paper he will see that I was well aware that the 
Celtic mode of computing Easter came originally from Rome, 
and I will go farther and admit (and it is admitting a great deal) 
that a more wretchedly insignificant question never gave rise to a 
wrangle between ecclesiastics. But the point is that at the time 
both parties looked on conformity on this point as vital, and made 
it a test question. The Roman method of calculating Easter was 
made matter of decree of a council of the Roman Church; 
Augustine declared the adoption of it essential to Catholic unity, 
and Ceolfrid and Cummain place it on a level with the vital and 
essential doctrines of Christianity, the latter declaring that those 
who blamed the Roman practice were worthy of excommunica- 
tion. The practice was, therefore, attempted to be enforced on 
the Celtic Church with all the authority of Rome, and yet the 
Celtic Church did not submit. Rather than do so, the Celtic 
ecclesiastics gave up houses and land, and honour and power, and 
retired into their own country, there to retain their ecclesiastical 
independence, until ultimately, under Nectan, they forsook even 
country, rather than submit to Rome. If this proves submission 
to the jurisdiction and authority of Rome, then, Father Chisholm 
is right. 

Father Chisholm has only dealt with two of the instances from 
Bede which I adduced, and both these he has misrepresented. 
He gives a most curious paraphrase, not to say parody, of the 
account which Bede gives of the meeting of Augustine with the 
Welsh Bishops, and he appears to say that neither the question of 
Catholic Unity nor the question of jurisdiction were involved, 
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As to the question of Catholic Unity, I will return to it again ; but 
as to the question of jurisdiction, the confusion of Father Chisholm 
is somewhat amusing. He narrates certain superstitious tests to 
which the British Bishops subjected Augustine to ascertain 
whether he came to them with authority from God, or was a man 
of God. He did not come up to the test, and they refused to 
conform to the Roman customs or “ to acknowledge him as their 
Archbishop,” Father Chisholm asks triumphantly, “ Does this 
prove that they did not acknowledge the authority of Rome ?” 
and he answers, “ Surely not.” But if Father Chisholm will go a 
little further back he will find that Augustine had the Pall from 
Rome—the acknowledged mark of authority—and had also letters 
from the Pope expressly giving him authority over all the priests 
and Bishops in Britain. Now, if the British Bishops acknow- 
ledged the authority of Rome; nothing more would have been 
necessary. The British Bishops, however, made no account of 
the Pallium, or of the Pope’s letters, but they wanted evidence that © 
Augustine had a mission from God before they acknowledged 
him as their Archbishop. Nothing could more clearly prove that 
the authority or jurisdiction of Rome was not acknowledged in 
the Welsh Church, and it is not disputed that the Welsh Church 
was in pari casu with the Columban. Father Chisholm takes 
exception to my saying that Augustine doomed the British 
Bishops to destruction when they refused to submit, and says that 
he only prophesied that evil would befal them. What Bede says 
is, “ To whom the man of God Augustine, is said, in a threatening 
manner, to have foretold that in case they would not join in unity 
with their brethren, they should be warred upon by their enemies ; 
and, if they would not preach the way of life to the English 
nation, they should at their hands undergo the vengeance of 
death.” Whether prophesying death in a threatening manner is 
dooming to destruction or not, I leave to the judgment of your 
readers. 

The other case with which Father Chisholm deals is that of 
the celebrated controversy before King Oswy, in which Colman, 
the Columban Bishop of Lindisfarn, and Wilfrid, the Saxon 
Priest, were the chief speakers. Here again Father Chisholm 
paraphrases Bede. He says that the object of the assembly of 
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nobles and ecclesiastics, to discuss the question of the due observ- 
ance of Easter, was merely to settle a dispute in Oswy’s family, 
he himself being an observer of the Scottish and his wife of the 
Roman custom, that Wilfrid was only a priest and Colman a 
bishop, and that there could not therefore be a demand for sub- 
mission on his part. All this is quite inaccurate, and in what he 
says Father Chisholm is following the rhetoric of Montalambert 
and not the sober narrative of Bede. The immediate cause of 
the Synod at Whitty, according to Bede, was the presence in 
Northumbria of Agilbert, Bishop of the West Saxons, and 
several other ecclesiastics of the Roman Church or party, and 
the object of the meeting or Synod, according to King Oswy’s 
speech, was “to enquire which was the truest tradition, that the 
same might be followed by all.” Wilfrid was no doubt only a 
priest at that time, but he spoke merely as the spokesman ot 
Bishop Agilbert, and because, as Agilbert said, “‘he can better 
explain our opinion in the English language than I can by an 
interpreter.” Wilfrid was therefore the spokesman of a bishop 
and of the Roman Party, and the result of the conference was, 
according to Bede, that the whole Northumbrian nation adopted 
the Roman mode of computation. It is true that Colman ad- 
mitted that the words of our Lord, “ Thou art Peter, &c.,” were 
spoken to the Apostle Peter, and he does not appear to have 
disputed that the Bishop of Rome was the descendant, and: had 
the power of Peter ; but he certainly did not admit that therefore 
he, Colman, or his Church were bound to obey the directions of 
the Bishop of Rome even in the matter of keeping Easter. He 
refused to admit it, and rather than do so he gave up his bishoprick 
and his monastery, and returned to Iona, preceiving, as Bede says, 
“that his doctrine was rejected and his sect despised.” Again I 
say that all this proves, if anything can, that the Columban 
Church did not acknowledge the authority or jurisdiction of 
Rome. 

Father Chisholm concludes with a challenge. He reverts 
again to Wilfrid’s appearance at the Council at Rome, under 
Pope Agatho, and treats what occurred there as contemporary 
evidence that the Columban, Irish, and British Churches were in 
Catholic unity with the Church of Rome; and he challenges me 
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to produce a similar piece of contemporary evidence that the 
Churches were notin Catholic unity. I accept the challenge; but 
first it is well to examine what really occurred at this Council. 
Bede says that the Pope assembled a Synod of one hundred and 
twenty-five Bishops “ against those that taught there was only one 
will and operation in our Lord and Saviour.” The Council was 
assembled, therefore, to denounce a particular heresy. Wilfrid 
was then in Rome appealing against his expulsion from his 
diocese by his own Metropolitan. He was summoned to the 
Council, and, being asked “to declare his own faith and the 
province or island from whence he came ; and they being found 
orthodox in the faith,” it was found fit to record the same, and the 
record is that Wilfrid being seated in the Synod with one hundred 
and twenty-five other Bishops, “ made confession of the true and 
Catholic faith, and subscribed the same in the name of the 
Northern part of Britain and Ireland, inhabited by the English 
and Britains, as also by the Scots and Picts.” Now, it may be— 
in fact, it is the proper and natural inference—that Wilfrid or the 
Synod used the expression, true Catholic faith, only with reference 
to the particular doctrine which was under discussion by the 
Council; at any rate, it is not apparent that the expression was 
meant to indicate that the Churches were in Catholic unity on all 
points which both looked on as essential ; and my statement that 
it is not possible to say in what sense the words true Catholic 
Faith were used is not so absurd as Father Chisholm would wish 
to make it appear. If Wilfrid meant to declare that the Churches 
were in “Catholic unity” in the sense of acknowledging in 
common the authority and jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, 
and agreeing on all points which they considered essential, he 
declared what was not true. And now for my contemporary 
authority in answer to the challenge. 

I take it for granted that, as Bede is the authority for the 
account of Wilfrid’s appearance at Argatho’s Synod or Council, 
Bede will be accepted as contemporary authority: (1), Going back 
to Augustine and the Welsh Bishops, Bede says that Augustine 
began by brotherly admonition to persuade them “that preserving 
Catholic unity with him they should undertake the common 
labour of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. For they did 
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not keep Easter Sunday at the proper time, but from the four- 
teenth to the twentieth moon, which computation is contained in 
a revolution of eighty-four years. Besides, they did several other 
things which were against the uwmty of the Church; (2), I refer 
again to the statement of Laurentius, that the Irish Bishop Dagan 
refused to eat even in the same house in which he and his clergy 
were entertained ; to the declaration of Ceolfrid that nonconfor- 
mity on the subject of Easter was equivalent to believing that 
there could be salvation without Christ; to the declaration of 
Seginus that nonconformity on tne Easter question deserved ex- 
communication ; and to the expulsion of the Scottish monks from 
Ripon by Wilfrid ; to the expulsion of Colman from his Bishop- 
rick and Monastery ; and to the expulsion of the Columban clergy 
from his kingdom by Nectan, for all which I have already given 
references to Bede; and, lastly, take this passage from Bede refer- 
ring to the Easter controversy. ‘“‘ Whereupon this dispute began 
naturally to influence the thoughts and hearts of many, who 
feared, lest having received the name of Christians, they might 
happen to run or to have run in vain.” That is, they feared that 
if they were wrong on this question they might be lost. 

If necessary, I could give many other quotations from Bede, 
showing that the clergy of the Roman Church in Britain con- 
sidered conformity as to the question of Easter essential to 
Catholic unity, but the above will surely suffice. It is not 
disputed that the Columban Church did not conform; and, 
therefore, the contemporary evidence that the Churches were not 
in unity is complete. 

I would point out, however, in conclusion, that two Churches 
may be in unity and still be separate and distinct Churches in the 
sense for which I contend, as, for instance, the English and 
Scottish Episcopal Churches, to which I have already referred. 


H. C. MACANDREW. 
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GLASGOW STUDENTS. 


I, 

Wuy did I go to college? Upon my word I hardly know. 
I loved books with a whole-souled and passionate devotion, 
but I also loved to read them under the greenwood tree or by 
the blazing winter fire, and I preferred that they should be 
written, not in a tongue to be learned from professors, but in that 
which I had learned, with no perceptible toil and trouble, at my 
mother’s apron strings. My ideal of life was and is a cottage in 
some sunny land, where the soil is easy to be wooed and won to 
yield her harvests, and which is not too far distant from civilisation 
to prevent me from getting a parcel of books and papers at least 
once a week. That, with a wife who would accept my verses as 
poetry, reverence my idleness as philosophy, and who would 
prefer an old bonnet to a new, make up the life I would have led, 
had the choice been my own. ‘For really when one has only a 
paltry three score and ten years to act that tedious, farcical 
tragedy called “life,” it becomes a question whether he should 
not go through it as cannily as he may. Had one, now, a 
thousand or so years to put in, the case might be altered, but 
thank goodness one has not. Therefore, it was by no means my 
own inclination that took me to Glasgow University, but that 
very common-place agent in human affairs called “the force of 
circumstances.” But whatever took me, I remained there for six 
half years, in which I was supposed to study “ Arts,” and in which 
I passed an existence so happy that if all the years of my life were 
to be as fortunate as these, I should not object to have my life 
indefinitely prolonged. Some of my observations of life and 
things during these years I am going to set down here, and, my 
reader, if you are the man of sense and judgment that I believe 
you to be, you are going to read them. 

The October days had been full of that sad and solemn beauty 
which more belongs to Scotland, I believe, than to any other 
land. It would seem as if the summer sun and this wintry land 
were loathe to part. Soon, very soon, the wild waters will rage 
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around, the winds will hold fierce riot among the hills, the gentle 
streams will swell with the torrent fury, or will lie bound in iron 
frosts. Therefore the country, as if touched by the spirit of those 
who dwell upon it, seems to look behind and before—to the 
gloomy winter that is coming, and to the radiant summer that is 
past—and to pause awhile in gentle melancholy like one going 
forth from his father’s home, he knows not where or to what. 
On such a fair, sad day was it that the railway train ran shrieking 
through the gleaming atmosphere and bore me to Glasgow. By- 
and-bye the clear air thickened, the sweet sun grew dim, and I 
was in that wonderful city of the North. At that time all I knew 
of Glasgow was the road from one station to another. And as I 
stood alone om that autumn day, not knowing in which direction 
to turn, and being too shy to ask, as I looked upon the lofty 
buildings seeming grey and grim in the afternoon, and as I 
beheld the quickly hastening crowds all as intent upon business 
as if the world were to end to-morrow, and they had only to-day 
left to settle their affairs, it seemed to me as if Glasgow were a 
huge vanity fair, in which all the vanities had grown hard and 
cold. Afterwards, I thought that Glasgow is a very fair type of 
the character of its people. At first, except you are a visitor with 
a very great name or a very great purse, Glasgow people seem a 
grim and dismal race. There is a hardness and an angularity, a 
fixity and a sternness about the character, both of the city and 
the citizens, that does not invite affection. You feel as if you 
would only be a Glasgow citizen upon compulsion. By-and-bye 
you find that they are not frozen to the bottom. Then you 
discover that under the apparent ice are the deepest wells of true 
and honest feeling. And at last you come to think that nowhere 
beat more warm hearts under more rugged exteriors. 

But to a lad, standing at the gateway of a railway station, 
having a list of lodging-houses in his pocket, situated in streets as 
unfamiliar to him as the wilds of Africa, and having the very 
faintest idea of the four points of the compass, Glasgow did not 
seem a paradise. Had I been English born and bred, I would at 
once have gone to an hotel, eaten a hearty dinner, passed a merry 
evening at the theatre, and next day would have set about my 
search in a four-wheeled cab. But I was only a raw and rustic 
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Scottish boy, with the idea firmly fixed in my mind that a penny 
saved was a penny gained. A University training had not yet 
taught me better. Therefore, having discovered which side of 
Glasgow was the west side, I got into a car and arrived at last in 
the neighbourhood of the College. I will confess that the first 
sight of that noble seat of learning upon Gilmorehill stirred me to 
enthusiasm. I almost ran up the steep incline that leads to it 
from the road between Glasgow and Partick. It is a building 
grand but not stern, stately but with no haughty pretension. 
Placed upon a hill-top, it looks upon its surroundings, mean and 
magnificent alike, with the air of one too strong to fear rivalry, 
too magnanimous to provoke it. On one side lies a noble park, 
with the classic but dirty Kelvin flowing between, and beyond, on 
a somewhat remote hill, the houses of the Glasgow rich; on the 
other side, and very near is that great building of mercy, the 
Western Infirmary. Behind is a road at that time occupied by old- 
fashioned mansions and their gardens ; in front were gaunt houses, 
the second ugliest church in Glasgow, unbuilded lots, a region of 
glare and dirt, and cheap advertisements, but happily separated 
from the College by the green grass of the sloping hill. A moment 
you stand viewing Glasgow and thinking of its toil, its sin, its 
sorrow ; the next you are in quiet courts and in atmosphere of 
learned calm, where you might think yourself gone altogether out 
of the world of unquiet things into some dim and noiseless region 
where there are only thoughts. ‘“ Here,” I said to myself, “is a 
spiritual manufactory, and what it manufactures is power. To 
this place come youths wishing to know how they may mould and 
change the face of nature, and men the minds of their fellows, In 
this place processes are shaping human souls, and they in their 
turn will shape the century. How happy am I to have come 
hither. For three guineas I shall learn logic, and that will teach 
me how to dissever truth from error. At the same moderate 
price I shall be taught philosophy, and then I shall be quite cer- 
tain that I am I and nobody else. Three guineas will unlock for 
me the palaces of Greece, and other three the fortresses of Rome. 
For sixty-three shillings, paid in advance, I shall be shown how 
to become an orator like Burke, and a writer like Ruskin. For 
these few coins, too, I shall be taught the mathematics, and thus 
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I will be able to measure the church spire without climbing to the 
top of it with a string. In this sacred spot I may learn law, which 
is the art of breaking hearts, physic, which is the art of torment- 
ing bodies, and divinity, which is the art of showing how difficult 
the simplest truths may be made if you only look at them in the 
proper manner.” What wonderful wishes of ambition opened 
before my eyes, great things done, applauding nations, even to a 
funeral cortegé half-a-mile long, a funeral sermon filling two 
volumes, and a funeral editorial filling one—all for the small sum 
of three guineas. But without the three guineas you may by no 
means attain to these worthy things. And so, having looked 
carefully around to see that no one observed me, I took off my 
hat and said, ‘“ Now, I know that there is one thing the most 
powerful upon earth that doth rule all men and all mothers, that 
is omnipotent in the State and in the Church, that is supreme in 
the bustling market, and that here also in these quiet courts of 
learning is lord and master. Thou buyest all material things, 
thou buyest even love, and so thou buyest also learning. Monarch 
of monarchs! All hail to thee, King Cain.” 

Moral reflections are—as we philosophers know—extremely 
conducive to an appetite for beef and pudding. Accordingly, I 
was led to forsake this train of ideas, and to leave the halls of the 
muses in search of an eating-shop. The dinner was very good— 
as a warning of all a dinner should not be. But, in truth, had 
stewed paving stones and roasted fire-irons been served up to me 
I would hardly have minded, for the idea had come down upon 
me, with dismal force, that I had not yet found a lodging. I am 
not going to describe my search for a place of abode. The 
subject is too horrible. I had a list of landlords all highly recom- 
mended—heaven forgive those who recommended them. I had 
come up rather late in the season, and all the lodgings that were 
not recommended, that is to say, all the good lodgings, were 
occupied. When Glasgow sets herself to do a thing she does it 
thoroughly, and she has produced one class of female lodging- 
keepers that I would with calm certainty back against the same 
number of friends—not necessarily the worst friends, but friends 
of an ordinary quality. Into the hands of some of these one or 
more of my friends afterwards fell, and these added a new clause 
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to their prayers, “From the devil and all landladies good Lord 
deliver us.” After having visited about a dozen of these lodging- 
houses, with no other effect than to enlarge my conception of 
how degraded female humanity could be when it tried hard 
enough, I was considering what to do, when a smart young 
workman passed me, looked at me hard, and asked me if there 
was any place for which I was searching. I must have appeared 
very bewildered. At once I recollected all the counsels that had 
been given to me by cautious and attached friends against 
trusting in any civily-spoken townsman. Thanks to our comic 
novelists, not a country bumpkin ever now comes into the city 
without believing that every citizen who speaks to him a kind 
word means to steal his purse and to cut his throat. But I was 
in that state of demoralisation which only those who spend a few 
hours in lodging-hunting can ever in the least conceive. 
So when this young man—whom I afterwards discovered to be a 
street-preacher, and as honest a fellow as ever broke bread—spoke 
to me I at once told him frankly that I was looking for a lodging, 
Upon this, after considering for a while, he replied that he 
thought he knew of one to suit me not very far off. I at once 
went with him, and, turning into a very new street, he stopped at 
a house which looked over much open ground of grass park with 
trees, and having led me up a stair, knocked ata door. As soon 
as the door was open, I knew from the happy, cheerful face of 
the landlady that if the lodging suited me at all, there I would 
stay. It did suit me. The rooms were large and airy, the 
outlook excellent, the cookery perfection, my landlady as cheerful 
as a bird, my landlord a handsome, manly, civil, sensible fellow, 
who had a way of thinking for himself, and what suited me most 
of all was the rent, which was only ten shillings a week. 

Very much can be said against the system that every year 
turns loose upon Glasgow hundreds of young lads, untaught in 
the world’s ways, knowing vice only by name, inclined by all early 
teaching to innocence, and yet full of wild and craving desires they 
hardly know for what, leading them they deem not where. They 
go to lodge in the houses of people who may be the very 
worst of their kind. Absolute and uncontrolled liberty to a 


young lad of sixteen or seventeen years, having for the first 
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time in his life the free control of money is, in cities like Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, absolutely prenicious. True, by far the 
greater part come out of the trial strengthened and abler for the 
world’s war and work, but still a minority are lost. And even 
those who escape do not escape untainted. There are many 
clergymen, even learned and pious men, who look back upon 
their student days with horror and disgust, and who never think 
of them without a bitter pang in the heart and a burning blush in 
the cheek. The practical philanthropist who erects large and 
commodious boarding houses for our Scottish colleges will per- 
form a noble work. But this must be built not to please himself 
but to suit his clients. We all regard the Scottish student as poor 
and proud ; how poor and how proud he often is few really is 
aware. I have known three young men, living huddled together 
in one small and miserable apartment, tasting butcher meat 
not oftener than once a week, sharing one lexicon with 
other two students as poor as themselves, who lived next door to 
them, and yet these would in the most off hand manner put down 
their shillings for any little subscription as if shillings had been as 
plentiful with them as ideas. Now, no boarding house that could 
be erected would be cheap enough for these, and they would dis- 
dain to enter it on any terms that looked like charity. Nor are 
these likely to need the moral protection that such a place would 
give. The towering ambition or the sacred purpose that leads 
them to undergo such trials will keep them pure from vulgar vices. 
The boarding houses should be built to accommodate the middle 
class of students. In each of them there might be room made for 
fifty or sixty, every student having a small apartment of his own, 
at a rent not less than five or more than ten shillings a-week. 
There should be, too, a common table of which the characteristics 
ought obviously to be cheapness, plenty, and wholesome quality, 
and a study well furnished with works of reference. For a shilling 
a day or less an excellent dinner could be provided, far above the 
ordinary lodging house fare. Over each of these establishments 
should be placed a tutor. I would not give him any very great 
authority, and what authority he had should be controlled by a 
committee elected from the students themselves. For it is a fact, 
the common ignorance of which is amply astonishing, that when 
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a considerable number of Scottish youths are left to themselves, 
without impertinent interference, moral influence at once makes 
itself felt and a lofty moral tone prevails. In a college boarding 
house, so ordered, a lad would be guarded from vicious courses by 
that which is the only guard of virtue, outside of one’s own heart 
and conscience, a powerful public sentiment. Scottish college life 
would no longer mean solitude plus temptation. The student 
would he set down amid merry, honest, hardworking companions ; 
the mental and moral atmosphere about him would be keen and 
clear and sweet, the intercourse of hall and dining-room would 
make his learning living and graceful instead of the dull matter of 
facts and figures that it often is. 

Such an addition to Scottish University life would be more 
valuable than half-a-dozen extra classes. It would teach sympathy, 
and sympathy is the key to all the higher culture. At present it 
must be confessed that our students often look upon their college 
course, not as a means of changing, strengthening, and developing 
their own natural faculties, but as a thing to get over and done, 
by whatever means they easiest may. It is their labour of 
Hercules, disagreeable, but necessary. And yet, from the very 
moment of their entering Glasgow University, how different is the 
appeal made to their heart and mind. For my own part, while I 
retain mind and memory, my first impression of the teaching of 
Glasgow University will be engraven deep and bright. Nearly 
all the students had gathered in a large hall that served us asa 
chapel. There we sata noisy, yelping crew, cheering, bawling, 
singing, stamping, and enjoying ourselves to perfection. I believe 
that we were judiciously allowed to come into the hall half-an-hour 
before proceedings commenced, in order that we might exhaust 
our lungs and our legs, and thus be less inclined to offer any 
interruption. Suddenly there was some degree of quiet, followed 
by the most vehement cheering, and, with slow and dignified 
march, by two and two, the professors entered the hall. They 
were preceded by a fat, good-natured man, whose eye seemed to 
have a constant inclination to sly winking, and whose face was 
evidently kept up to a proper pitch of solemnity by constant and 
vigorous efforts. He carried a mace, an instrument which looks 
like a bed-post broken off in the middle, and the use of which is 
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not obvious. I at first supposed that it might be employed to 
break the heads of refractory students, but I at least never saw it 
in use. Behind the mace came alittle man, whom I looked upon 
with profound reverence. Principal Caird is such a man that, 
wherever and whenever you saw him, you would want to stand 
and look after him. He is one who has fought all his life with 
great ideas, and whose countenance bears in all its yellow wrinkles 
the scars of his conflict. He seems to move in a very atmosphere 
of thought and emotion, and yet with a proud look, as if round 
about him were viewless and mighty things all mastered to his 
will and wish. Indeed, so intellectually high and mighty does he 
appear, that one is almost forced to ask of himself the question— 
“Is Caird as great a man as he looks?” Few of those who have 
lived under his influence are likely to be fair judges in the matter. 
From the moment an intellectual and enthusiastic youth hears first 
the sonorous and thrilling accents of Caird’s voice, Caird masters 
and possesses his spirit. Complaint is made that so many of the 
younger clergy seem to imitate the Principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The imitation is often unconscious and involuntary. 
There is about the man a spell so patent that impressable minds 
are almost compelled to repeat his thoughts; to shape their 
language to the music of his sentences, and even to adopt the tone 
and style of his speech, over which he has an artist's mastery. 
Caird’s sway is mesmeric. You almost seem to see the minds of 
his hearers following him in a waking dream along the radiant 
path of his thoughts. The effect is the more wonderful because 
Caird never descends to his audience, but forces his audience up 
to him. His opening sentences seem to spurn the material world 
from beneath him, and then he unfolds in musically-calling and 
soul-taunting phrases the intellectual life, with its hopes and its 
fears, its dangers, its temptations, and its triumphs. When he has 
done, in the moment’s deep silence that follows his echoing 
peroration, a curtain seems perceptibly to descend, cutting off a 
fair region of marvellous lights and colours, and, witha deep sigh, 
we came back to common day and common earth. It is not too 
much to say that Caird pervades the intellectual life of the Uni- 
versity. As to his power and place in the kingdom of thought, I 
believe that he is a much greater man than appears in his public 
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writings. Indeed, as one who appeals neither to sense nor to 
passion, who fortifies himself with no low interest either in religion 
or in politics, perhaps there has never been any orator-of his kind 
so great. So, at least, I thought, hearing him first that day. In 
his glowing syllables the spirit of the age seemed to speak. And 
thus seen, it is no longer the mean and grovelling thing to which 
it seems the business of so much modern rhetoric to degrade it, 
but a gracious and noble being clothed “in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful.” 

Coming forth from the spell of Caird’s eloquence you are apt 
to be possessed with the sense of the unreality of things. One 
cure for that is to push a pin into your arm. It recalls you 
instantly to materiality. Another way, and yet as effective, is to 
proceed to pay your college fees. For, as the sage says, or 
would say if he had thought of it, “there is something in the 
paying of money that will recall a man from the seventh heavens.” 
I might write much of this plan of curing myself of unreality. 
For one thing, it is very curious and amusing to note the manner 
in which different professors collect their fees. The professor of 
Latin, who cherishes the harmless delusion that he is a man of 
business, assumes the air of the president of the Bank of England ; 
the professor of Greek regards the giver and the gift with the 
severity of a marble god; the professor of Mathematics smiles, 
almost seems to wink, as if it were all a nice little joke, and he 
had much the best of it; while the professor of Logic glares 
at you with an expression stern yet kind, as if to say, “I pardon 
you this time, but don’t do it again.” I do not believe that there 
exists in Her Majesty’s dominion a better, abler, or kinder body 
of gentlemen than the professors of Glasgow University, and in 
future articles I shall strive to paint their portraits with touches as 
truthful as one may who owes to each and all of them a debt of 
gratitude for flowing, gracious courtesy and kindly teaching. 


M. A. 
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THERE still exists on the West Coast of Sutherlandshire a race of 
people known among their neighbours as “The children of the 
Mermaid”—“ Sliochd na Maighdean Chuain”—and the tradition of 
their origin is as follows :— 

A young fisherman lay one day among the rocks by the sea- 
shore awaiting the turn of the tide, when all of a sudden he beheld 
a beautiful face peering from the tiny wavelets that broke so gently 
on the beach. He kept carefully out of sight, and by-and-bye he 
saw the shower of golden hair that fell over the loveliest shoulders 
that he had ever beheld. As he gazed at this strange creature he 
got wildly enamoured of her, although he knew she was not of 
mortal mould; and all his desire was to gain possession of her. 
If the Mermaid had seen him she would likely have lured him to 
his doom, as the old ballads tell us such creatures were wont to do, 
when they sat before their admirers in their unadorned charms, 
combing their “golden locks” with a “golden kame,” and singing so 
sweetly that they got them to follow them to their coral caves under 
“the saut sea faim.” In this instance, the Mermaid had not seen 
the young fisherman, and so she came ashore and divested herself 
of a skin like that of a seal that had encased her body to the waist. 
This skin had given the lower part of her body the shape of a fish, 
but when it was off she stood up a handsome and well-formed 
woman. She left the skin in the crevice of the rock in which the 
fisherman was hiding, and she went in her woman’s form to dis- 
port herself in the water along the shore. The fisherman got 
possession of the skin and hid it, and when the Mermaid came to 
look for it and could not find it she was wild with grief, for she 
could not go back to her ocean home without it. The fisherman 
then captured her, and led her to his home, where he made her 
his wife, and in the course of years she became the mother of 
several children. She was a quiet, unoffensive creature, leading a 
passive life of peace, but never happy looking, and at night she 
often went down to the rocks where she would sit to sing the most 
plaintive melodies, after searching in vain for her lost treasure. 
Upon a beautiful day in early summer, her husband had gone 
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out fishing, and the children were playing in the barn that was 
now empty, and after turning out all the corners of it they found 
a strange-looking thing having the tail of a fish, and they hastened 
with it to their mother that she might tell them what itwas. She 
did not at first pay attention to their enquiries, but when her eyes 
fell upon what they had brought she gave a cry of joy such as 
they had never heard from her before. She took possession of her 
treasure with gleaming eyes, and, without waiting to bid them 
farewell, she rushed off to the sea. The children followed her and 
saw her putting on again her long-lost covering, and then she 
disappeared into the depths of the sea. When her husband 
returned home he was frantic with grief at the loss of her, and 
though he often went about the rocks calling her by all sorts of 
endearing names he never saw her again. She seemed, however, 
to hover near these rocks, and her children said she used to drive 
the fish to their hooks when they were fishing, as they had always 
better fish and more of them than their companions had. They 
said also that she often spoke to them, and one of her sayings 
has become a proverb— 
Na Ol an saile am feasd gun sioladh, 
’S ioma biasd a tha ’s a’ chuan. 
Never drink sea-water without putting it through a sieve, 
There is many a living creature in the ocean. 

We know not if the Gaelic is the native language of these mysteri- 
ous creatures of the flood, but if not the above proverb would 
indicate that this one of them had proved an apt scholar and 
acquired it well. Some of the Sutherland people speak of the 
descendants of this creature as “Sliochd an Rodin,” but this term 
came probably from the sealskin the lady wore on her extremi- 
ties. We prefer “ Sliochd na Maighdean Chuain” as the more 
poetic form, and as also giving more of an air of probability to 
the story. 

MARY MACKELLAR. 
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GAELIC TRANSLATION OF THE QUEEN'S BOOK.* 





THE late gifted Ewen Maclachlan, perhaps the most accomplished 
Gaelic poet and Uittérateur of modern times, in translating the 
Iliad of Homer into Gaelic thought that one of the best recom- 
mendations for his work would be that it was translated by a 
Lochaber man. Echoing, therefore, the words so familiar on the 
title page of the Gaelic Scriptures, “‘ Eadar-theangaichte gu 
Gaidhlig Albannaich” (“translated into Scottish Gaelic”) he 
announced his translation of the Iliad as “ Eadar-theangaichte 
gu Gaidhlig Abraich,” If we put forward a similar plea on behalf 
of Mrs. Mackellar’s translation of the Queen’s Book, we mean 
the compliment to carry all the weight implied in its being trans- 
lated by a person hailing also from Lochaber—a district where 
the language is spoken with a copiousness and a classical finish 
not met with in many parts of Scotland. To this fortunate 
linguistic circumstance Mrs. Mackellar has added the additional 
knowledge of the Gaelic language of other regions derived from 
residence among and contact with speakers of the dialects of every 
part of the country ; the literary finish of one who has written 
much, and the idiomatic fluency of the Gaelic bard. 

It must be admitted that the task allotted to Mrs. Mackellar, 
though a congenial and appropriate one, was not by any means an 
easy one. The Queen’s Book makes no pretensions to literary 
excellence or power. There is in it very little scope for a display 
of Gaelic fine-writing. Its language is homely, and its descriptions 
totally devoid of enthusiasm. It is dry. Tolook for the opposite 
characteristics in the translation therefore would be to expect 
Mrs. Mackellar to construct a new Gaelic book for the Queen. 
This could not be ; but it might not be inappropriate to suggest 
here that Mrs. Mackellar might write, what she could do so very 
well, a Jubilee life of Her Majesty in the Gaelic language for the 





* TUILLEADH DHUILLEAG BHO M’ LEABHAR-LATHA mu Chunntas mo Bheatha 
anns a’ Ghaidhealtachd, bho 1862 gu 1882. Uilleam Blackwood agus a Mhic 
Duneideann ’us Lunnainn, 1886. 
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benefit of her loyal Highland subjects. The materials for such a 
work are ample, and the great love which the Queen cherishes 
towards the Highlands and the Highland people, and which so 
frequently and so markedly betrays itself in her book, and more 
so in her acts and movements among them, would, we are certain, 
ensure for the work a warm welcome among the speakers of the 
Gaelic language. Our stock of original Gaelic literature is very 
small indeed, and now that the language is once more becoming 
a language of the schools, there is a field for fresh activity alike in 
the collection and preservation of the old and perishing oral lore, 
and the construction of new literature for the times in which we 
live. In no other way can the Gaelic language be kept abreast of 
the age, or even maintained at all as a tongue of living interest. 

But we are wandering from our text—The Queen’s Book. 
We have referred to the undoubted fitness of the translator, and 
the character of the work. It remains for us only to say that the 
work does not belie the high expectations which we had formed. 
The language of Mrs. Mackellar is idiomatic, and her mode of 
expression natural and free. In some parts of the book we are 
safe in saying that the work has gained in the translation, espe- 
cially where the subject was continuous and afforded scope for 
the genius and power of the translator. This is exemplified in the 
translation, for instance, of the address presented to Her Majesty 
on the occasion of unveiling the statue of the Prince Consort at 
Aberdeen in the year 1863. We quote one eloquent and ex- 
pressive extract :— 


Chan ’eil feum air cuimhneachan sam bith a chumail beo ainm aon a chuir a 
leithid de sgéimh air an inbhe is airde annsan tir, le ard-shoilleireachd ’inntinn, a 
dheagh bheusan, agus an t-eud fior-ghlan agus tuigseach a bha aige air son gach ni a 
bha gu math a’ mhor-shluaigh. Tha a chuimhne cruinte le urram air feadh an 
t-saoghail mar nach robh cuimhne moran de phrionnsachan riamh roimhe; agus 
tasgaidh an rioghachd mhor so ’eiseamplair mar ionmhas priseil. _Gidheadh tha coir 
shonraichte air e bhith air a ghleidheadh air chuimhne anns an earrainn so de ’n 
Rioghachd Aonaichte, air an robh am Priomisa uasal so a’ cur de dh-onair agus gun 
robh e ga taghal bho bhliadhna gu bliadhna, agus anns a’ bhaile so a thuair de dh- 
fhabhor le a ghiftean arda a bhi air an nochdadh ann an doigh cho araidh an uair a 
bha e na Fhear-Riaghlaidh air a’ Chomunn Bhreatunnach, a tha air son adhartachadh 
ealdhain ; agus bha gach inbhe d’an t-sluagh deonach air gum biodh cuimhneachan 
a mhaireadh air a chur suas ’n ar measg a nochdadh an uaraim agus a’ ghraidh a 
dhuisg e’n ar cridheachan. 
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Another short extract from a preface written by the late Rev. Dr. 
Norman Macleod for a collection of pipe music by William Ross, 
the Queen’s piper, shows no less the enthusiasm which the music 
of the bagpipe awoke in the warm Celtic soul of Dr. Macleod 
than the power and elegance with which Mrs. Mackellar can 
wield the Gaelic language when the subject is inspiring and the 
theme congenial :— 

‘*Isi piob nuallanach nan dos inneal-ciuil s sonraichte. ‘Tir nam Beann,’ agus 
i gu h-aighearach air ghleus an achlais fior Ghaidheil. A mheoir gu grad air an 
fheadan, e an lan eideadh nan sonn, agus e le cheum stadail ann an seomar uaibhreach 
achinn-fheadhna no air feadh nan gleann aillidh annsan do threagair mac-talla nan creag 
do fheadain shiubhlach a shinnsearachd. Chan ’eil inneal-ciuil eile cho freagrach air 
son tional clann gach fine bho gach gleann gu cruinneachadh mu bhrataichean an cinn- 
fheadhna, agus tha dearbh fhios gur i a mhain a chuireas gillean an fheilidh air 
mhire-chath do ’n bhlar. Is beo a bheir i failte do ‘n cheann-theadhna a’ tilleadh gu 
buadhar bho ’n chath, agus is tiamhaidh a thig an tuireadh uaipe an uair a ghiulainear 
le a dhaoine bronach e gu a dhachaidh bhuan anns a’ ghleann, no do ’n eilein naomh 
anns a bheil a dhaimh na 'n cadal. Tha doimhneachd faireachdainn agus tiamhachd 
anns a’ cheol so, a tha air a chur cho saothrachail ri cheile, agus nach tuig neach e ach 
Gaidheal a mhain. Tha e dhasan lan de chuimhneachain dhruighteach mu a 
dhachaidh agus mu a dhuthaich; tha an ceol so a’ toirt a rithist fo chomhair a 
shuilean na h-aodainn agus na cruthan a dh’ fhalbh; tha e a’ toirt air suilean 
*inntinn a bhith a rithist a’ faicinn gach beann, agus loch, agus gleann de dhuthaich 


oige, agus a’ dusgadh suas cuimhne air na laithean a chaith e na ’m measg an uair 
a bha a shonas aig airde.” 


It might be perfectly possible to find in Mrs. Mackellar’s 
work isolated words and phrases that a purist in Gaelic matters 
would object to as not classic, but such instances are insignificant 
in view of the general excellence of the translation, and it were a 
pity in that case to magnify and give exceptional prominence to 
mere verbal inelegancies, and overlook the very large amount of 
expressive and vigorous Gaelic which goes to constitute the main 
substance of the work. It is no very difficult task with the aid of 
a dictionary to supply verbal equivalents for almost any word in 
the English language, but it is another and a very different thing 
to furnish idiomatic phrases and sentences of unimpeachable 
Gaelic. Our English habits of thought and reading are daily 
rendering the task more difficult. Our idioms are getting lost: 
no dictionary is able to preserve them, and it is this that makes 
translations like Mrs. Mackellar’s of peculiar value. The only 
conspicuous fault to which we would refer is the want of care on 
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the part of the proof reader. The punctuation has been most 
remissly attended to, and in not a few cases inconsistencies in 
spelling have been allowed to pass. Should a new and cheaper 
edition be called for—as we sincerely hope there will, the price of 
the present being much too high for ordinary Highland readers 
—we trust the faults to which we have referred will be carefully 
excluded, and the book thus rendered in the minutest detail as 
correct as it is substantially true and classic, and outwardly 
handsome. 





THE EDITORSHIP.—Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, who, 
eleven years ago, started the Celtic Magazine, and conducted 
it ever since, has found it necessary, in consequence of increas- 
ing responsibilities in other directions, to retire from the 
Editorship on the appearance of this number. He finds 
that the editorship of the Scottish Highlander, along with 
his other literary work, is as much as he is able to overtake, and 
he is therefore obliged to hand over the editorial responsibility of 
the Magazine to his good friend, Mr. Alexander Macbain, M.A., 
F.S.A. Scot., admitted to be one of the very best Celtic scholars 
living, and who, at the same time, stands high for general scholar- 
ship. Mr. Macbain has taken his degree “ with honours” at the 
University of Aberdeen. It is with very considerable reluctance 
that Mr. Mackenzie gives up his official position as editor of the 
Magazine, and in so doing break up the agreeable relations into 
which that position brought him with its many contributors, among 
whom are included the best known Celtic scholarsofourtime. As 
Mr. Mackenzie, however, is proprietor, as his firm continue pub- 
lishers, and as he hopes to bean occasional contributor to the pages of 
the Magazine under the new Editor, he feels that the happy 
relationships of the past with contributors and readers will not be 
altogether broken. He now retires full of gratitude to all—con- 
tributors and subscribers—who had so large a share in making 
the Celtic Magazine the unprecedented success which it has be- 
come over all former publications in the same field. 
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